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discover through them too great a conscious-
ness of his own superior talents. He was a
most agreeable and lively companion in social
life, and had such a versatility of wit that he
could adapt it to all sorts of conversation.
He had a most happy turn to poetry, but
seldom indulged and seldom avowed it. His
eloquence was of every kind, and he excelled
in the argumentative as well as the declama-
tory way. But his invectives were terrible,
and uttered with such energy of diction and
such dignity of action and countenance, that
he intimidated those who were most willing
and best able to encounter him. Their arms
fell out of their hands, and they struck under
the ascendant which his genius gained over
theirs.''
If Chatham's faculties had not been more
worthily employed we might have regretted
that he left so few memorials of them in a
literary shape. Many of his speeches, under
all the deformities of incorrect reporting, are
full of beauty; and a volume of "Letters"
to his nephew, published some years ago, may
be read with a pleasure independent of their
author. See "Life of Chatham/' in 3 vol-
umes, and the public histories of the time.